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INTRODUCTION 

'in recent years our schools have received renewed cWUcism by 
educators and noncducators alike. Many have become alarmed by 
reports of declining achievemcm levels in our youth. Studies have 
revealed a fairly consistent fiheen-ycar decline in many standard 
achievement test scores and an increase in national Ulitcracyirates . These 
reports, coupled' with community tax revolts and the enactment of pubhc 
spending limitations, suggest that schools are moving into a pfriod of 
closer scrutiny and reformation. 

Many explanations have been ofTered for the drop in achievement test 
scores, Hamischfeger and Wiley (68)* suggest curricular changes, m- 
creased television viewing, and changing family configurations as possi- 
ble explanations for the drop in scores. A blue ribbon panel chaircd.by 
former Secretary of Ubor Willard Wirtz has identified several possible 
contributing factors such as compositional changes in tested groups, 
changing courses uf study, declining educational standards, television, 
and the diminution in achievement motivation on the part of young 
people (18.^1. A recent public opinion poll indicates that, for many, the 
causes are the lack of discipline, a de-emphasis on the basics, poor 
teaching, and a general decline in scholastic standards in our schools 

Whatever factor or combination of factors ultimately accounts for the 
decline, it is abundantly clear that many believe our schools are not doing 
an adequate job. Thus, it appears especially timely for us. as professional 
educators, to reexamine the effects of ou." teaching efforts. 

What teaching activities enhance pupil learning? Are certain teaching 
styles and strategies more effecUvc than others in helping youth increase 
their academic achievement? Many texibiwk answers are offered to 
these questions, but to u.se an old adage, the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. How well do these textbook theories hold up in the real world of 
the classmom ' Are they supported by empirical research? The purpose 
of this publication is to report and summarize the research findings with 
' respect to these questions. What follows is not a definitive answer, for 
the inherent complexity of the teaching act and the limitations of 
educaUonal research preclude one. What the reader will find is a 
discussion of the evidence that suggests the type of relationships which 
exist between certain teacHing styles and academic achievemeni. 

In reviewing the research, the author has relied and expanded upon the 
work of previou* writers. The topic of teaching effectiveness has 
produced a voiulninous amount of research of varying quality and 

•Number* in parentheses appearing in the itu refer to the Selected Refcfcnccs 
beginning on page 31, 
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in^ruuice iit recent years. Reviews of this research by Roiieti^iK and 
Furs! (I4h and by Dunkin and Biddie (44) have sided the author in 
identifying key studies* The more recent findings discussed in the 
fdlowing pages build upiin these earlier works to expiind our understand- 
ing of the reiatiunships of teai:^ing styles to pupil learning. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

f The systemaiic study of teaching eflfectiveness has a rather 
'history. Medley (U>9) repons that the first study appeared in U 
Beginning with this study and conlinuing into the mid-l9S(fe^« several 
researchers focused on student perceptions of **good'' teachers. Good 
characteristics included such variables as teaching skills, knowledge of 
subject matter, enthusiasm. consideratenesv< and fairness in grading 
(71,96^ These studies ha? one serious flaw, however. Medley (109) 
repims that none of them included any attempt to measure the effects of 
such teacher characteristics on pupil achievement. 

In the 1930s, paralleling? the beginnings of the child development 
movement, researchers began to take a more objective look at teaching 
eft'ecfiveness. Afler many false starts, direct observatioB instruments 
were developed ^nd used to characterize teacher behavior 
{ UM 5.89. 166). Generally, the early in.^tniments were checklists or rating 
scales designed to idenlify globally derined traits. Although viewed by 
many as an improvement over earlier attempts to identify effective 
behaviors, the unreliability of the instruments and the general lack of 
interest in the research topic further delayed the development of 4>bjec- 
tjve. valid, and reliable methods of examining the effects of teaching 
styles andliehaviors on pupil iea*ming. 

A renewed interest in the analysis of ihc teaching process came about 
in the 1960s. Soar (155^ idenlifies 1958 and I960 as key dales signaling the 
change. In 1958 Medley and Mit^el (110) published the Observation 
Schedule and Record (OScARl, and in I960 Flanders (51) published the 
initial findings of his Interaction Analysis Categories system (FIAC). 
Both studies were based upon eariier attempts by Anderson (7) to study 
the effects of "dominative" versus 'integrative " teacher behavior, and 
by Withal! ilH4) to study the effects of ' teacher-centered * and 
• •!eamer<entered" classrwm climates. The significance of these studies 
and of those by Medley and Mitzel, and Flanders was that each defined 
teacher behavior traits as composited of a number of specific behaviors 
that could be categorized, observed* and recorded. These studies led to 
the development of new observation instruments and new research 
methodologies which have resulted in many significant examinations of 
the effects of teaching slyles on pupil achievement. 



OVERVIEW ^ 

Given this hricf historical perspective, let us now turn our 5|ttention to 
a discussion of the current state of the ail. Has research identified the 
most effective teaching styles? In part, the answer lies in an understand- 
ing of the research methcjdologies used to study teacher effectiveness. 

Basically, teaching effectiveness research focuses on one or more 
components uf some model of the classroom teaching process. The most 
widely used model is uhe developed by Miizel (118). Although refined 
and expanded upon by Dunkin and Biddle (44) and ^others, the baste 
model consists ot four classes of variables: prest^KyContext, process, 
and product. Presage and context variables include such things as thft 
personality, knowledge, abilities, and status characteristics of teachers 
and pupils. Process variables describe the interactions of teac^ier and 
pupil behaviors, and product variables are primarily concerned with 
measures of pupil changes.- liesearch designed to examine the relation- 
ships between leaching styles, strategies, and pupil learning involves 
.both priKcss and priniuct variables. 

Process- priHiuc! studies usually involve two mkyor steps: (I) the 
description of selected leaching/instructional activities: and (2) the 
correlation of this description with some measure of pupil outcome, that 
is, learning and/or attitudes. Before attempting to interptet the findings of 
these studies, we must take a closer look at each step. 

The description step entails the use of* a high inference or iow- 
inference-type instrument to chan^cterize teacher^pupil classroom in- 
teraclitms 037. 172). A low-inference instrument, such as an observation 
schedule, permits observers to categorize and count the frequency of 
certain events as they iH;cur in the classr^>om. Hundreds of observation 
instruments have been developed, but ,the most widely used is the 
Flanders Interaction AmJysis Categories system (FIAO (5U referred to 
eariier. The ten cutegories and Flanders s description of each are given 
in Figure I . • 

A questionnaire survey is an example of a high-inference instrument. 
Respondents are asked to describe their behavior or that of others. A 
nwyority of these instruments consist of a number of statements charac^ 
tending teacher and pupil behaviors and classrot^m interactions about 
which students are asked to indicate'^ their perceptions. Many such 
instmmems exist ifi6.!6IJ62,176), but a representative example is me 
Classroom Environment Scale (CES) developed by Trickett and Moos 
tl7U. The ninety item scale measures nine dimensions of classroom 
climate, including student involvement and affiliation, teacher support, 
task orientation, competition, classrwm order and organization, rule 
clarity, teacher control and innovation. 

, e 

ir . /; 



FIGURE I 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Categories 

1. Ai i ep!s feeling. Accepts aiui ctarifies an alUfude or 
a feeling tone of a pupil in a nonthr^atenins manner. 
Feeiiiigs may be posiuVe or. negative. 

2. Praises or encoarnges, Praisesi or encourages^ pupil 
action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, but not 
at the expense of another individual] itodding hes^, of 
saying "Urn hm?" or ' Go ^n*'.are incMed. 

3. Act epis or uses ia'eas of pupils. Clarify tng; building, 
or developing ideas^uggested by a pupil. Teacher ex- 
tensions of pupil idc^a^ are included, but as the teacher 
brings more of his own ideas into play, shift to Cjjtc- 
goryfive. 

Teacher ' 4. Asks questioKs, Asking'a question abou^ content or- 
Talk procedure, based on tcache*" »'>fis, with iheintent that 

a pupil M\\ answer. ^ v 

5- Ut turing. Giving facts or opinions about content or 
prcHredures; expressing hjs awn ideas', giving his own 
explanation, or citing an authority other tl^ a pupil. 

6. Giving direCfions. Directions, comm^ds. or orders 
to which a pupil is expected to comply. 

7. Criticizing or justifying authority. Statements intend- 
ed to change pupil behavior from nonacceptable to ac-^ 
ceptable pattern: bawling spme<ine out, stating why 
the teacher is doing what he is doing; extreme self- 
reference. 

8. Pupil'tdlk-response. Talk by pupils in response to 
teacher. Teacher initiates the contact or solicits pupil 
statement or structures the situation. Freedom Jo ex- 
press ow^ ideas is limited. 

9. PupH'talk-initiation. Talk by pupils which they initi- 
ate. Expressing own ideas, initio ting a new topic: free- 
dom to develop ./finions and a Une of thought, like 
asking thoughtful questions; going beyo^ the existing 
structure - 

10. Silence orxotifusion. PaCiVes, short periods of silence 
and periods of confusion in which communication can- 
not be understood by the observer, (51) 
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The second phase iiv process-prodiict research involves correlaiins the * 
data collected through the use of high- and low-inferencc instnimeots ' 
with some measuTv nf pi^i Ic^ng or aiCitude change. The puipose is lo 
* determine the deg^e of «lationship between certain teacher behaviors/ 
teaching siplcs and uudent acaaemic learning and/or attitude. A key fact 
to keep in mind is that phase two involves corrrlating process and. 
product variables: San^xperimentai>tudies have been conducted, but 
an overwhelming msyority of research in the area of teacher eflTectiveness 
rs ciHTclalional in nature. The difference, and importantly, the 
signlficancejjfthivfact is that cxperimeniaj studies are designed to 
cstabliskroisT^t/ efTect: that is. a specific teaching style l atises certain 
pupil outcomes. Correlational studies, on the ifther hand, reveal only the 
prescnceWabscnce of a mutual relationship that is. the presence of a 
specific teichinfi style is concomitant with certain pupil outcomes. 
Cause-and-effect relationships cannot be infeired from cofTelaijor.al find- 
ings. Thus, for instance. H teacher praise correlates with greater pupil 
learning, we cannot conclude that pnusr causes greater learning. This 
limitation diH-s not destroy <he value of correlational research. It merely 
mandates the use of caution in. interpreting the results.. Correlational 
findings do reveal . which teaching styles are accompanied by pupil leam- 
'ing and.conseqoently^suggest strategies teachers can use to improve 

th^ir effectiveness 

Af inal note 6f cfarificac'>n is necessary before we turn our attention to 
the research finding. . Process-product research focused on both 
e'ogniti've and affective outcomes. This publication will describe only, 
those finding!? that deal with learning outcomes. Depending upon com- 
munity and pupil needs anU interests, and professional judgments', the 
affective outcomes of the school process may be equaj|LOr more 
impt>rtant Bift because of the increased public concern fWcadcmic 
achievement and the limited natUrc of thi^ publication . only the research 
findings for teaching styles; strategies and pupil academic learning will be 

considered here. ' • .. i.- t. n 

tfble I is designed'us a thumbnail sketch .;f tl^se findings which w.ll 
be reviewed and sumr.iartzed in the subsequent pages. The column on 
jhe leftiists teaching variables; the columns on the right indicate .the 
relationships of these variables to academic achievement. A plus sign ( + ) 
in both ct?lumns to the right indicates conflicting evidence, 
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TABLE 1 

ReUitionships Between Teaching Variables' 
and Pupil Achievement 
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a. lesson introductions 






b reviewing 






c. providing content- 
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d, pretests 
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TABIJE I -c ontinued 



Tem hin^ Variable 



5. Clarify 
a. clarity of aiiriK/pres- 

entation 
h. clear questions 
c. IcsNoaclass organiza- 
tion 

6. Task'Orienti'J TeaTlm}^ 
Mylc 

a. time on ciTgnilive 
tasks 

b, businesslike teacher 
behavior 

'7. Enthusiasm 

a. stimulating behavior 

b. use i»f gestures 

c. speech inflection var- 
i^,'^ iatJons * 

\^ ,Mri\ ard Slrui lures 
^ A. individual competition 
b. cooperation structures 

9. PerceiveU Classnxnn 
Climate 

a. involvement affilia 
tion. cohesiveness 

b. satisfying. difTicult, 
rich environment 

c apathy, friction, cliqu- 
ishness. favoritism 
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GLOBALLY DEFINED TEACHING STYLES 

Teaching styles may be characterized in a variety of ways. One way is 
acconiing to instructional modes sach as recitation and lecture, 4iscus- 
sion. inquiry, or role-playing (86). Another is in terms of teaching 
models. Joyce and Weil (92) offer four broad categories of teaching 
models, social interaction, information processing, personal source, and 
behavior modification. Each category represents a relatively unique 
teaching style. 

A popular way of characterizing teaching styles is in some dichoto- 
mous fashion. For instance, we read of authoritarian versus democratic 
styles (102). pupil-centered versus teacher-centered styles (184). and 
traditional versus progressive styles (1 17. 182). In terms of research, two 
dichotomies that have received a considerable amount of attention are 
(1) the direct and itidirect teaching styles and (2) variations of the tradi- 
tional and progressive styles. 



Direct and Indirect Teaching Styles 

Much of the research on the direct/indirect dichotomy is based on 
Flanders's work. Flanders pustulates that pupil learning is affected by 
teucher influente in the classroom and that this influence is established 
through the teacher's verbal behavior. The two major types of influence 
are as follows: 

Direct influence [which] consists of stating the teacher's own opinions 
or ideas, directing the pupil's action, criticizing his behavior, or 
justifying the teacher's authority or use of that authority. 
Indirect Influence Iwhich) consists of soliciting the opinions or ideas of 
the pupils, applying or enlarging on those opinions or ideas, praising or 
encouraging the participation of pupils, or clarifying and acceptmg 
^their feelings. (49) 

Using these descriptions of direct and indirect influcnccs .and the 
Flanders Interaction Analysis schedule (FIAC) presented in Figure 1, 
many investigators have attempted to study the relationship between 
these broadly defined teaching styles and pupil learning (48. 54. 134. 151, 
154). First, using Flanders's categories 1-4 to represent indirect influ- 
ences and 5-7 to represent direct influences, researchers observe teach- 
ers in their classrtwms and develop numerical profiles depicting different 
teaching styles. As an example, by counting the frequency of events in 
each category for a given time period (e.g.. three class periods), a 
researcher can determine an indirect/direct numerical ratio— a number 
which represents the teacher's style. A number greater than one repre- 



scnts an indirect style and a number ' ss than on-j represents a direct 
style. Using different I/D raUos developed in this fashion, researchers 
can then analyze the relaUonships hetween different teacher pnrfUes 
(teaching styles) and pupil learning. ^ 

Which of the broadly defined teaching st^s is related to greater 
academic achievement? The variety of methodologies and the fine 
distinctions between UD ratios made by different researchci-s prevent a 
definitive answer. We do know that teachers tend to exhibit more direct 
rather than indirect influence in the classroom (48, 54, 133. 168). 
Flanders's work led him to postulate his so-called 'iaw of two-thirds" 
(49). Dunkin and Biddle (44) describe this law as " "two-thirds of the time 
spent in classrooms is devoted to talk, two-thirds of this talking time is 
occupied by the teacher, and two-thirds of teacher talk consists of direct 
influence." This pattern of influence is not a new phenomenon. N i less 
than four researchers have found similar results in studies da»ing back as 
far as 1912 (19. 38. 79. 163). Additionally, we know that teachers exhibit 
greater indirectness with pupils of higher social classes and greater 
intelligence (76. 78). Male and female te.ichers appear to exercise the 
same type of influence ( 158). Not surprisingly, greate. teacher indirect- 
ness is associated with greater pupil talk {4. 54. 159), and. in at least one 
study, greater teacher indirectness leads to more ihought-provoking 
questions on the part of students (90). 

With respect to academic learning, some reLcarch findings tend to 
' support the superiority of the indirect style (48. 54. 84. 179). Samph (145) 
found that language development and overall achievement of sixth 
graders was greater for pupils exposed to an indirect teaching style. 
Similar results have been reptmed for junior high school studems in 
mathematics, social studies, and language arts (48. 131). indirectness 
also enhanced tne achievement of secondary general science and chemis- 
try students (29, 186), and Wolf^on (186) concluded that secondary 
students retained more information when taught by indirect teachers. 

Not all the evidence supports the effectiveness of the indirect teaching 
style, however. Several researchers reporirfhat • indirectness" is unre- 
lated to pupil achievement, especially in the lower gr.uies (1, 154. 157. 
167). In studying secondary science, mathematics, and economics. Cook 
(37). Torrance ( 169). and Furst (54; respectively came to similar conclu- 
sions. Flanders (49), while finding general support for indircctive styles, 
also reported mixed results in some cases. Powell (134), exploring fhe 
long-term effects of direct and indirect styles, discovered thaJ the 
superior effects of exposure to indirect styles dissipated over Ume. Pupils 
learning from indirect-style teachers for the first three years of their 
schooling scored higher un arithmetic achievement tests, and about the 
same on reading achievements tests, as those learning from more 
directive teachers. But by the end of the fourth grade, there were no 
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sigoificarl differences^ in the achievement of the two group^« regardless 
of the pupiPs exposure to either direct or indirect teaching styles. Thus, 
indirectness does not appear to be superior in all cases. 

Why the seemingly conflicting nesults? Rosenshine (140) suggests that 
*t is inappropriate to compare those studies because of different 
methodologies and definitions used to identify the two gloMly defined 
styles. In some studies, only a fine line separated directive and indirec- 
tive teachers; therefore, in reality researchers were assessing degrees of 
a particular style and not a dichotomous situation. The achievement 
potential of students may also offer a partial explanation. Tisher (168), 
studying nmt»i grade science studies, discovered that low achievers 
gained more when teacher^ exhibited greater indirectness behavior. 
Flanders explained his mixed results in terms of teacher flexibility, 
saying that although, in general, pupils in indirect classroom climates 
gained more than those in more direct climates, "... teachers who were 
able to provide flexible patterns of influence by shifting from indirect to 
direct with the passage of time created situations in which students 
learned more'* (49). 

Possibly, the explanation which has the most far-reaching implications 
comes from the work of Soar U52, 154). He attempted to assess the 
effectiveness of direct/indirect teaching styles on the achievement of 
fifty five classrooms of third through sixth grade students. An analysis of 
the data on three measures of pupil growth (reading comprehension, 
vocabulary, and creativity) resulted in no clear evidence in favor of 
either direct or i*idirect styles. Attempting to resolve what appeared to be 
discrepancies in his findings, Soar hypothesized the existence of a 
curvilinear relationship between teacher indirectness and academic 
learning (155). Specifically, he hypothesized that the level of thinking/ 
reasoning required in different learning tasks is related to different 
optimum levels of indirectness. Additionally, there is an upper limit to 
the degree of indirectness that is associated with pupil gains, and beyond 
that point pupils will actually learn less rather than more. Reanalysis of 
the original data confirmed the hypothesis. Growth in creativity, which 
required the most complex and abstract thinking on the part of the pupils, 
was basically linear and no optimum level of directness/indirectness was 
found. On the other hand, optimum levels were^found for less complex 
and abstract thinking tasks (vocabulary) and for kmsi abstract tasks 
{reading comprehension). On the basis of this study and others, Soar 

*The word significant" has a specific meaning in research. It refers to a 
judgment as to whether apparent differences are true or whether ihcy merely 
result frofv ch**nce. A finding of "no significant differences'* means that appanent 
differences can be attributed to chance, and a finding of "significant differences" 
means that apparent differences are true differences: that is. too large to be 
reasonably attributed to chance 
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postulated the gcnfcralizaUM that a single teaching style is not appropri- 
ate for all learning tasks, ami that the opiimum level for each style differs 
depending upon the nature of the learning ta^k. 

Formal and informal Teaching Styles 

Researchers have also developed various traditional versus progres- 
sive dichotomies to study teaching effectiveness in the past fifteen years. 
The most recent, thorough, and systematic study is Bennett's work with 
the forn al and informal dime.ision (20), Using definitions of ^nradi- 
tional" and ^^progressive," Bennett broke the concepts down into their 
composite elements which irisn formed the content of a questionnaire 
given to a large representative sample qf teachers. Cluster analysis of the 
data resulted in the creation of a tyjK)logy of twelve teaching styles which 
depicted variou:> points on the formal and informal continuum. Bennett 
describes the two styles at the ends of the continuum as follows: 

Informal St\'le: These teachers favour integration of subject matter, 
and, unlike most other groups, allow pupil choice of work, whether 
undertaken individually or in groups. Most allow pupils choice of 
seating. Less than half curb movement and talk. Assessment in all its 
forms— tests, grading, and homework— appears to be discouraged. 
Intrinsic motivation is favoured. {20. p. 45) 

formal Sfyle: None [teachers] favour an integrated approach. Sub- 
jects are taught separately by class teaching and individual work. None 
allow pupils choice of seating, and every teacher curbs movement and 
talk. These teachers are above average on ail assessment procedures, 
and extrinsic motivation predominates. (20. p. 47) 

Selecting a sample of third- lind fourth^year primary teachers which 
reflected each of the twelve styles, Bennett followed the progress of their 
students for one year. Analysis of pre* and post-^tesl achievement scores 
showed the following results; 

Reading' , , 

1. Pupils taught by formal and mixed styles show significantly 
superior paigress as compared with those taught by informal 
styles. 

2. The effect is more noticeable in average and above-average 
achievers. Low-achieving boys in formal classrooms progress 
less well than expected, but this is not true oi low-achieving 
formal giris. Above-average boys in informal classrooms mar- 
kedly underachieve in comparison to boys of the same ability in 
mixed and formal classrooms. 

Mathemaiics 

1, Pupils taught fay formal styles show significantly superior prog- 
ress to that of those taught^by mixed and informal styles. 

2, The superiority exists at every level of achievement among boys 



and girts, with the exccpticm of the least able boys, who again 
r ^ress less well than expected. 

Engiisn 

1. PupUs taught by formal styles show ssgniftcantly superior prog- 
ress as compared with those taught by mixed ami informal styles. 
Mixed pu{»ts also show progress significaiitly superk^r to tiiat of 
informal pupils. 

2. Formal boys gain higher scores di every levdl oi achievement, 
with the exception of the least able. Mixed girls progress most 
below an English quotient of 100* beyond which formal girls show 
greatest progress. (20, p. 101) 

Benneit's results thus reveal that {Hipils taught by formal styles, and in 
some cases mixed styles, m^e greater progress than those taught by 
informal styles. With a few exceptions, noticedriy in trading, gains were 
consistent across pupil achievement levels. 

Do these results conflict with the findings for direct and indirect 
teaching styles? Not necessarily. True, in terms of broad generalizations, 
many researchers have concluded that indirectness is superior, and 
Bennett's work supports the effectiveness of formal styles. But the work 
of Powell (134), Flanders {48)« and Soar (154) suggests that broad 
generalisations are inappropuatei that the effectiveness of a particular 
style depends on time factors, the flexibility of the teacher, and the 
nature of the learning tasks. In addition, Benne:t's study suggests that 
using teachers' verbal behavior alone to indicate style results in over- 
simplified conclusions. A teacher*s style involves many different vari- 
ables which may manifest themselves through a variety of classroom 
activities. Thus, it appears safe to say that the problem of determining 
teaching effectiveness is more complex than first thought to be the case. 
Accordingly, let us turn our attention to the research flndings on specific 
components of different teaching styles and strategies, beginning with 
feedback. 

FEEDBACK 

Reinforcement is a key concept in learning theory. The importance of 
positive and negative reinforcers to learning in lower animals is fairly 
well established, but the imfmct of different^inforcers on human 
ieaming is less clear. Educational theorists, almost universally, advocate 
the value of positive reinforcers in promoting pupil academic learning. 
However, the empirical evidence suggests some qualifications in apply- 
ing this principle. For instance, many of us well remember being told that 
we should ''always find something good to say about a student's paper.'' 
Presumably, positive comments encourage future learning, and there is 
research to support this claim. Working with second and third grades. 



Brophy and Evertson (23. p. 94) found that "Uie use (rf symlxdk: 
rewards, particulariy gold stars and smBing faces placed up<m papers to 
be taken home ami shown to the parents, or placed on charts in the room, 
showed consistent positive association witlj lining gains." Okler 
students, on the other hand, may need more than symbdic rewards. 
Stewart and White {164). studying the effects of teacher comments and ' 
letter grades, suggested that 'it is not the comment itself but ihe 
comment in conjunction with a letter grade which would be -norc likely 
to improve student performance." For secondary students. Page (128) 
found that a letter grade and a general comment were more effecUve in 
promoting subsequent learning than either a letter grade and a specific 
positive comment of the praisc-or-encourage type or simply a letter grade 
without a comment. Thus, positive rcinforcers in the form of written 
comments are valuable, but the nature of the comments and certain pupil 
characteristics may influence their overall effectiveness. Furthermore, 
the same qualifications appear to apply for verbal feedback. 

Teacher verbal feedback takes many forms. Zahorik (189) Identified 
150 different types of feedback used in fifteen classes of third and sixth 
graders. Reanalysis of the data led him to collapse the 150 types inib 
sixteen general categories with a msyority of teacher comments falling 
into categories characterized as providing positive answers, simple 
praise and confirmation, and what Flanders (48) would label accepting or 

using student ideas. 

How are these categories of verbal feedback employed by teachers m 
classroom interactions? Clearly, the type and extern of feedback will 
vary with the instructional activity, and. according to Zahorik {191), with 
different segments of the lesson. What is^ surprising is the small amount 
of classnwm time during which teachers engage in the three categories of 
feedback. Referring to Zahorik's ( 190) work again, when teachers were 
asked what verbal behaviors they valued most highly, a large m^ority 
listed praise, holh simple and elaborate, giving clear directions, and 
asking students to develop their ideas. However, classroom observaUons 
consistcnUy indicate that these activities account for less than ten 
percent each of classroom interactions {2. 48. 54. 133. 168). Teachers in 
the eariy grades give more praise.feedback than their colleagues in upper 
- grades (191). and the existence of conflicting evidence suggests that 
teachers use pupil ideas and provide praise equally for males and females 
(24. 25. 42. 1 15) and for students of different socioeconomic backgrounds 
{2. 24. 60) and academic ability (25. 39. 60. 95). 

The Effects of Praise 

A few researchers have found correlations between teacher praise and 
pupil gains— correlations for samples of preschool children (53). disad- 
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vantaged children in ktmleriprten ami first grade (l%h ami various 
samples ^ third thniugh ^venth jp^e students (iS, 132, IN). Con- 
versely, several investigators have found verbal praise to be unrelated to 
pupil progress. As examples, it is unrelated to achievement for first (47, 
70) and second graders (69, 132), for upper elementary gr^e students 
( 158, 177), and for middle school students (48). Evidence of the effects of 
praise on secondary students is missing and appears, as yet, to be an 
uncharted area of inquiry, But« as is apparent, the effects of praise on 
younger adolescents are unclear. 

Why do we find discrepancies in the evidence? At first glance, one 
might conclude that praise must be unrelated to pupil ]e& ning or that our 
research techniques are not precise enough to measure its effects. 
Looking first at the research methodolt^es, there is some evidence to 
warrant the conclusion. The number of different definitions of praise 
used in studies is approximately equal to the number of studies con- 
ducted. Additionally, Samph ( 144) found that the presence of an observer 
in the classroom tends to modify the teacher's behavior. In his r.tudy, the 
observer's presence coincided with increases in teacher praise, question- 
ing behavior, and the acceptance of student ideas, 

Given^ these research limitations, the important question becomes. 
Must we accept the alternative hypothesis, that is, that praise is 
unrelated to academic achievement? Fortunately, recent research per- 
mits us to qualify our answer. Elaborate praise is unrelated to student 
gains (40), but Wallen (177) and Wright and Nuthall (188) found that 
minimal types of positive feedback correlated with achievement. Words 
like 'Right, 'Okay, ' *'Good, "Uh-huh," and ' Thank you'' corre^ 
lated with achievement gains for elementary-age students. 

A second group of studies also sheds light on the effectiveness of 
praise. Praise directly related to an academic topic correlates with pupil 
progress 060), as does positive feedback when it is interpreted by the 
pupil as approval of his/hef ideas or academic planning 058). However, 
to be effective, the praise must be tcacher initiated and sincere. Refer- 
ring to his observations of 150 classrooms in 67 different schools, 
Goodlad (62) writes, *Mt seemed to us . . . that praise and veibal rewards 
(positive rcinfc^rcement) pften were perfunctorily given and not clearly 
designed to attract a child s attention to the close relationships between 
his efforts and some goal or model." But if the praSseis given sincerely, it 
can have a positive effect. For instance, Boak (22) found that junior high 
school students who rated their teachers "genuine" gained more than 
those students who gave their teachers lower ^genuineness" marks. 

The importance of giving genuine feedback that is academically related 
is supported by Brophy and Evensongs findings for teacher-initiated 
versus pupii-iniiiated interactions (23). Teacher-initiated praise corre- 
lated positively with student learning gains while praise occurring in 



pupil-inltiattxl privale interaciions was negati\*ly correlated with gains. 

In explaining this phenomenon. Brophy and Evcrtson write: 

. . our observers believed that teacher praise in student-inkiatcd 
situations tended to be brief, perfunctory . and generaUy lacking in both 
affect and specificity. In contrast, praise occurring in teacher-tnitiated 
interaciions tended to be more specific (the teacher indicated m some 
detai! what it was about the studen.'s work that was praiseworthy, as 
opposed to giving the student a perfiinctory -Thafs sood;'). and it 
tended to be delivered in a manner that suggested more credibility and 
positive affect. (23. p. 91) 

The Brophy and Evertiion study is important for the additional reason 
that it provides fairty conclusive cvidenve of the effects of praise on 
young children of different socioeconomic backgrounds and academic 
ability. These researchers conducted a large-scale field obscrvaUon 
study of second and thinl grade teachers and their students over a 
two-year period. Generally, they found that praise was not neariy as 
positively related to tearning gains as found in many eariier studies. More 
importanUy. the findings revealed only a weak positive relationship 
between teacher praise and the achievement of Ic^w socioeconomic status 
children and a tendency for praise to be negatively related to achieve- 
ment in high socioeconomic status children. Brophy and Evertson 
sugfiesl that an explanation for these findings may lie in child develop- 
ment research. Weiner and Kukla (180) discovered a relationship be- 
tween achievement motivation and the effects of praise and criticism. 
Students with high achievement motivation and records of academic 
success respond better to criticism than praise, while those with low 
achievement motivation and records of academic failure respond better 
to praise. Brophy and Evertson believe their high socioeconomic stu- 
dems exhibited high achievement motivation and that their low 
socioeconomic students exhibited low achievement motivation. Given 
this premise, they conclude: 

a student who is accustomed to success, expects success, and is 
capable of ac li^ving success with reasonable effort tends to respond 
wcU. at least in terms of improved achievement, to chiding cnticjsni 
for failure that results from lack of effort or persistent application ot 
skills In contrast, the student who is accustomed to failure, expects 
failure, and has difficulty mastering something even if he persists long 
and hard is much more likely to be positively affected by encourage- 
ment and praise, and more likely to be negatively affected by criticism. 
(23. pp. 91-92) 

In summary, then, elaborate teacher praise is not effective in promot- 
ing greater studem achievement. Simple praise is effective, especially if 
it is related to the academic task at hand. Superficial attempts at praise 
arc incffccUve. whUe credible and genuine praise enhances achievement. 
T'eacher-initiated praise is more meaningful than pupil-initiated praise: 19 
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Lastjy. praising behavior may enhance greater gaifiS for low 
socioeconomic and academic idnlily students, whUe mild criticism is 
more efTectsve with high scKrioeconomic and ac^emic ^iiity students. 



The Effects of Criticism 

Interspersed through the studies of teacher praise are the research 
findings for the effect of teacher criticism on pupil learning. Teacher 
criticism accounts for less than ten percent of the total classroom 
interactions (2. 48. 168), and it appears to be indiscriminately directed at 
both males and females (42). Cnticism is used more often in the primary 
grades (81). while social studies classes exhibited less teacher criticisni 
than other classes (60, 81). Gener^ly. research indicates that the use of 
criticism is unrelated to students"^ socioeconomic status, but at least one 
researcher found that lower achieving students received a greater 
amount of teacher criticism (60). 

As discussed earlier, mild criticism may be related to achievement in 
high socioeconomic and academic ability students, but extreme criticism 
correlates negatively with student &df\% under all circumstances. For 
instance, investigators have found that extreme criticism relates nega- 
tively with achievement for disadvantaged children (69. 83). uppcr- 
mtddie-chiss students (132), and upper-middle-ciass students with 
above-average academic ability (158). On the other hand, two of these 
researchers found evidence supporting the use of mild criticism. Nonac- 
ceptance by the teacher for an incorrect pupil response, a form of mild 
criticism, was effective in promoting student gains (132), and disapproval 
both by commanding conformance and by eliciting clarification in a 
nonthreatening Nvay was related in positive gains in reading (158). 

Potentially, the most significant findings for the effects of teacher 
criticism on pupil progress is Soar's wprk with elementary children (152, 
154). Paralleling his findmgs for teacher indirectness. Soar established a 
curvilinear relationships between criticism and pupil growth. In other 
words, there is an optimum level of criticism, a point at wKch greater 
pupil growth is maximized; beyond that point, greater criticism hinders 
progress. The optimum point depends upon the nature of the learning 
task. The learning of complex-abstract cognitive tasks occurs best in 
situations where teacher criticism is low; whereas the leamifig of less 
complex tasks and simple-concrete tasks is best mastered in situations 
involving varying degrees of criticism. In no case does extreme criticism 
enhance learning. 

To summarise, strong dis^proval and criticism, like elaborate praise, 
are not effective in pronuning academic achievement. Mild criticism 
does correlate with achievement, its effectiveness, in large measure. 



depends upon the nature oS the {earning task. To quote Ro^nshiM: 

. . . there is no evidence lo support a claim thiU a teacher should avoid 
leiiii^ a pupil that he is wrong* or should avdd giving him academic 
directions. However, teachers who usfe a good deal of criticism appear . 
consistenUy to haveVcIasses which ^ctiieve less in most subject 
(140) , 

The Use of Pupli Ideas 

Another miyor lypc of verbal feedback is teacher acceptance and use 
of pupil ideas. As originally developed by Flanders, this type of feedback 
can be subdivided info five sulKategories: 

1. Acknowiedf^infi the pupil s idea by repeating the nouns and logical 
contentions he/she has expressed; 

2. Miuiifyinii, rephrasing, or conceptualizing it in the teacher's own 
words: " * 

3. Applying the idea by using it to reach an inference or to take the 
next step in a logicaJ analysis of a problem; 

4. Comparing the ideas by drawing a relationship between the pupiFs 
idea and one expressed earlier by either a pupil or a teacher: 

5. Summarizing' what was said by a pupil or a group of pupils. (48) 

Unfortunately, to date too few studies have explored the effectiveness 
of the use of student ideas on subsequent learning. Those that have 
explored the area indicate this teaching strategy is beneficial. Fortune 
(53k Morrison (121), and Perkins (132) all found positive ccwrelations . 
between teachers' use of pupil ideas and the arithmetic, language ans, and 
social studies achievements of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders, Flanders, 
in reporting his findings based on fourth grade and sixth through eighth • 
grade classrooms, states. '\ , . when classroom interaction patterns 
indicate that pupils have opportunities to express their ideas, and when 
these ideas are incorporated into the learning activities, then the pupils 
seem to learn more and lo develop more fH>sitive attitudes toward the 
teacher and the learning activities" (48), The only exception to this - 
pattern of findings for elementary and middle-schooi-age students is 
Fortune's study, of preschbol children (52), The age of the fchildrcn ai&i 
the length of the learning sessions (five to seven minutes) may, however, 
explain his results. Thus, the strategy of using pupil ideas may be 
cff^tive in encouraging pupil academic growth. More substantial con- 
clusions must await further research findings. 

THE USE OF QUESTIONS 

A teaching style often purported to increase pupil learning is that of 
using questions. Educational theorists claim that teachers who increase '21 
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th« number of questions they ask and who ask higher-order questions 
will be more effective. Avail^e research evidence supports this c5aim 
only in part. 

Several sludics have shown that the frequency of asking questions 
does vorrclate with achievement. Hairis (69) and Walieo (177) have 
established that teachers* use of more questions with eariy elementary 
children (grades 1-3) was associated with increased academic growth. 
Seventh and eighth graders also appear to learn more (49). and in- 
terspersing questions throughout a high school science lesson is more 
effective than instructional lessons which lack opportunities for students 
to respond to questions ( ;42). 

Knowing that the frequency of questions correlates positively M(iti^ 
SMrhievemcnt, one might ask if the pattern of questioning or the teacher's 
responses to pupils' answers influence achievement. Two experimental 
studies have explored the effects of different patterns of questioning (80. 
126). In both studies, students were assigned to one of three treatment 
groups in which teachers (1) randomly asked questions around the 
classroom; (2) systematically asked questions according to a predeter- 
mined pattern; or (3) addressed questions only to those studer.fs who 
volunteered. No significant differences were found among the achieve- 
ment levels of the three groups, although some differences were found 
for science achievement of males (SO). The generd conclusion, however, 
was that different questioning patterns do not influence achievement. 

Research findings' on teachers' responses to student answers .arc 
mixed. Wright and Nuthall (188) and Fortune (53) have found* that 
repeating a student s correct response is related positively to learning. In 
addition, the Wright and Nuthall study is one of three (188. 152. 158) in 
which significant positive results were found for -probing" behavior. 
Probing refers to the teaching strategy of encouraging a student to 
elaborate upon his/her response or asking another question pf the same 
student. On the other hand. Brophy and Evertson (23) found no 
relationship between seeking improved responses and achievement, and 
Gall ct al. (55) were unable to discover substantial and consistent support 
for probing or redirecting behaviors. These mixed findings thus suggest 
that further study of this teacher strategy is warranted and necessary. . - 
The search for the most effective type of question to be used in 
instruction has also produced mixed results. Part of the prc*lcm lies with 
the various definitions used by different, researchers including those 
which disrin'guish between convergent and diverg«j\t questions (35). Torm 
and nKaningful questions (69. 70). factual and process questions (158). 
open-ended and closed-ended questions (158). and many more (27. 75. 
82. 83. 146). Use of such varying defuutions makes compai?sons between 
findings difficult. Recognizing the problem, we can conclude that at best 
the results arc mixed; at worst, there are no significant differences. In 



reftpc^nse to the worst case, itosenshine says: 

These non-significam results are puzzling. Chic w«Hitd expect that ihe 
frequency of q^tions that encourage pupUs **to eiq^lanations, to 
reason, to solve problems" (Pciidns 1965) or tte frequency <rf questicHis * 
* related to interpretation (Hafris and Senver 1966; Harris et al* 1968) 
would be consistently related to achievement. Yet thes; non-significant 
results have been experimentally replicate^. (140) - 

Hutchinson (85) in his experimental study f<Himl that the creativity test 
scores of seventh graders increased, with the presence of convenient 
questions, but their achievement test scores were almost identical. Miller 
( 115), in a similar study, found no significant difTerences for mastery of 
facts or mastery of higher-order understandings. 

Evidence which may explain why the results are mixed comes from the 
studies of Soar (152). Thompson and Bowers (167), and Furet (54). All 
three studies examined the imjmct of classroom intemctions which 
^ included various mixes of highv.r-order and lower-^rdei questions. 
Results indicated that the most cflfeciivc pattern is a mixed one; therefore 
the relationship beiwcen levels of questions and achievement is once 
i^in curvilinear. 

, In summary, teaching st^ tes that include questioning behaviors are 
effeciive. Increasing the number of questions used in instruction does 
conrelale positively with achievement, while no particular pattern of 
asking questions around the classroom is most cfTeciive. Reinforcing 
student responses through repetition, of correct answers and probing 
strategies may enhance learning. Finally, mixing factual questions and 
highcr-order questions together through the instructional activity wilt 
produce more effective results than using either type alone. 

STRUCTURING ACTIVITIES 

Structuring activities are the presentatioti of instructional frameworks 
and/or teacher comments which arc designed to assist the learner in 
identifying and focusing his/her attention on the content to leami^d. 
Examples of instructional frameworks include pretests* behavioral ob- 
jectives, and advance organizers. Teacher comments include statements 
which provide content-relevant information prior to a question, the use 
of definitions and examples, and the ^-^quejit mention and review of 
1 important points or main ideas. Structuring activities such as these have 

long been considered effective strategies for promoting learning. Only 
recently have investigators begun to test this assumption empirically. 

Fortune (53)« studying secondary English, mathematics^ and social 
studies student teachers, discovered that the most effective teachers in 
terms of pupil gains used introductions to lessons, periodic reviews, and 23 
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^cpeutioI^-^m^jor points rhroughout the instnictional u^ts, Wright^ 
/ Nuthall ( m) found that providing content-relevant InfcHin^n prior to 
beginning 4 lesson was not related to pupii iMns, but that^ providing this 
information at the end of the lesson was cffccUve. Furthcrniore, acquis!^ 
f i| gtnf concepts improves wht;n students arc pven additior^ ponccpt- 
] relevant material (9). Students of teachers who priaent concept defini- 
tions and examples achieve more than those not given this material, and 
presenting definitions plus three different' sets of examples significantly 
improves learning (93): 
Turning to instruaional framcwdrks, the cfTecis of using pretests 
. appear to be Inixcd. For instance, Campi>cU and Staidcy (28) ai^' Welch 
and Walbes^ (181) cite eleven studies in which cf^zzl^ wci>c indiscernible 
*and three in which effects were disceniible. Hartlfcy^and Davics (74) cite , 
several more examples in each category {8, 65, 12 103. 129). The best 
summal^y of the research findings in this are^ is provided by Hartley (73). 
In part, he concludes thai pretests ar? most effective if (1) the instruc- 
' * " tional period following the pretest is short in duration, (2) they are used 
with more mature learners or students of higher academic ability, and 
(3) students understand the questions and know something about the 
/ material on the pretest. / ' 

The effectiveness of behaVioral objectives in Improving, academic 
learning has been ddftonstrated in several studies t34, 97, 124, 143). As 
an example, Dalis t4l} explored the effe«i|s of spccri? objectives, vague 
objectives, and paragraphs of information on the achievement of t^mh 
grade health and safety students. Those who were provided specific 
' objectives scored significantly better than those provided paragnqjhs ot 
vague objectives. All the research, however, does not^supf^rt the 
A findings of Dalis ami others. Studies by Bishop (21), Co0kj36);l>eRosc 

(43), and' Oswald ii2h have found objectives to l^nrelated^o student 
achievement - After reviewing much of the pro an/ cmi evidence, Mellon'^ 
. concludes that u-sing behavioral objectives may be //leffectiye— 

J, If students ignore the objectives provided, cither because they are 
unaware of them, or because prior experience suggests that it is not , 
important to take note of them. 
I. If the objectives arc loo general, or too ambiguous, to be of 
particular assistance. 

3, If the objectives arc of extreme facility or difficulty. 

4, If the objectives of particular interest are only a smaU proportion pf 
those provided to students, 

5, If students are so conscientious, or so highly motivated, that they 
achieve the objectives regardless of whether oT not they are 
*.pecified J 112) • ^ 

slated positively. Mehon's conclusions sugge:.! that behavioral objec- 
pes will be effective if sUidents see their importamre. if tl^y arc specific/ 
24 clear, and understandable, and if they are relevant to content. 
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Advance organizers are instructional frameworks designed to clarify 
the learning task ahead for the slHdcnl. Ausubel HI), the originator of 
advance organizers, defines them as introductory material written ^t.-'a 
higher level of abstraction, generaHty, and jnclusivencss than the learn- 
ing itseir* (12). For Ausubel, an organizer provides the learner with a 
subsumer which 

1. gives hinl/a general overview of the more detailed material in 
advance tf his actual confrontation with it; and ... 

2. nrovideJbrganizing elements that are in<^lusjve of and take mio 
accounfmost relevantly Snd efficiently both the particular content 
contained in the material and relev ant concepts m cognitive struc- 
ture. (12) 

Although Ausubel (11) contends that he has provided clear criteria for 
consinicting advance organizers, few researchers agree. Accordingly, 
studies reflect a multitude of operational definiUons. and, as might be 
anticipated, the research findings show mixed results for their effective- 
^ncss in promoimg learning. Gnotelueschen and Sjogren (64) and Neis- 
worth (125) have found that the achievement of above-averagc-^ility 
studems improves with the use of this instrtictional framework. Allen (1) 
concluded that organizers enhanced learning for above-average ninth 
gradi: social studies students, but not for less able studems. Uwton 
(997!K. working with a sample of six- and ten-year-olds, found that 
advance dtWinizers accelerated their movement from a preoperations 
level to the concrete operations level of learning. 

On the other side of the coin, researchers such as Thelen (165). 
Clawson and Barnes (30), Pelletti (130). Shmurak ( 149). and Graben et al. 
m report nonsignificant effects for the use of advance organizers. 
Additionally, two investigators (26.104) found no significam difference m 
the achievemem of students given visual or written organizers, ahd 
Jerrolds (S7) reports that the presence or absence of organizers, or 
mixlified ones, is unrelated to the achievemem of nimh grade studems. 
Findings such as these, coupled with the significunt fimiings noted, 
prompted Hartley and Davies (74) to quote one researcher as saymg, -if 
it works, ij s an advance organizer; if it doesn't work, it isn't." This may 
be an .unfair judgment, hut it points up the problem. Again, we must 
reserve formulating conclusions concerning the effectiveness of advance 
■ oiganizers until we obtain more cortclusive evidence. 

Summarizing the research on the effectiveness of teaching styles 
which iociude .structuring activities, then, we find that introductory 
comments by teachers; reviews, and the presentation of content-relevant 
information are effective in promoting learning. Pretests and behavioral 
objectives may be effective depending upon such factors as design, 
relevancy to the learning task, and the abilities of students. The value of 
advance organizers is still open to question and study. 



CLARITY OF PRESENTATION 

' A variable closely associated with the use of struci£iring comiMnts is 
thai of clarity of instruction. Researchers define this vari^lc differently, 
but. in essence, it means presentation by the teacher in a clear fashion of 
the cognitive material to be mastered. Several studies have revealed that 
clarity of presentation is effective in promoting leami-'c. Using low- and 
high-inference observation instruments. Good and Grouws (61) estab- 
lished that more effective teachers introduced and explained material 
more cleariy than did !ess effective teachers. Belgard. Rosenshine, and 
Gage ( 17>. using a similar research design, obtained similar results. After 
each fifteen-minute lecture on three consecutive days of instruction, 
twelfth grade social studies students were asked to rate teacher effec- 
tiveness on several variables. Classes of students who gave their 
teachers high marks for clarity of aims and d" presentation achieved more 
than classes who ^ve their teachers low marks on these variables. 
Furthermore. Hiller. Fisher, and Kaess (77) found that classes in which 
teachers used fewer vague wards such as -" some." "many," "of 
course." and - a little" registered greater gains than classes where these 
words were frequently used. Finally. Wright and Nuthall (188) report 
that effective third grade teachers were those who phrased their ques- 
tions so that they were answered the first time and did not have to supply 
additional information before students could give the desired response. 
The single study reviewed by the author that did not report a strong 
relationship between teacher clarity and achievement is trophy and 
Evertson's work with second and third graders. These researchers 
explain their results as follows: 

Pechaps the complexity levels of the material taught at these grade 
levels is low enough that clarity is not a m^jor consideration, as much 
as it is for teaching certain subjcls at higher grade levels, particulariy 
difficult subjects with much abstract content. In general, it seems 
reasonable to suppose that teacher clarity becomes increasingly impor- 
tant as the curriculum becomes more complex. (23. p. 82) 

Another way of looking at clarity of presentation is to consider 
perceptions about lesson and class organization. Presumably if presenta- 
tions are clear, students should perceive the oiganization of the lesson. 
Results from th'e Belgard. Rosenshine. and Gage ( 17) study cited confirm 
this hypt>thesis. in addition to high marits on clarity, effective teachers 
were rated high on organization of lesson. Lawrenz {9S) found that 
classes where students perceived the goals of instruction achieved more 
than classes where students were unable to identify such goals. And in 
several studies, Anderson and Walberg (5. 6, 173. I75i have found a 
negative nelationship between perceived class disorganization and 
26 , achievemenl. In other words, students who. as a group, perceived their 



classes as disorganized achieved less than those who rated their classes 
high on otBanization. Thus, it is apparent that effective teaching styles 
include teacher behaviors which promote clarity of presentation. 

TASK-ORIENTED TEACHING STYLES 

Sevcnil researcheni have attempted to determine th^effects of task- 
oriented behavior on academic achievement. In the eyes of many 
educaton. • time on task" should be related to achievement/Research 
findings indicate that it is a positive relationship. Three studies (23, 153, 
160) have shown that time spent dfrectly on instruction is significantly 
related to achievement for low .socioeconomic status children. In addi- 
tion, Spaulding (158) found that teachers who were rated more busi^ 
nesslike and orderly were more effective in promoting achievement, and 
Fortune <53) and Kleinman (94) reptm significant achievement results 
were obtained in those classes that wer«; taught by more businesslike 
Iresponsible, steady, systematic, poised) teachers. It is apparent from 
these studies thai tusk-orientcd behavior correlates positively with pupil 
learning and consequently warrants being viewed as part of an effective 
teaching style. 

ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHING 

A teaching bchuviar viewed desirable, almost universally, is teacher 
enthusiasm. Its effectiveness in promoting pupil achievement is. sup- 
ported by ii conNiderable bixly of research evidence. Roberts and Becker 
(136) report that the variables of teacher dynamism and teacher delivery 
distinguish efleclive from inetTective teachers. Wallen ( 177. 178) reports 
that the teacher variable -stimulaling" was significanlly correlated with 
arithmetic achievement for first and third graders, and with reading 
achievemenl for sixty-five classes of first through fifth graders. Fortune 
(53) asked stH-ial studies, mathematics, and English student teachers in 
their field experience lo teach short lessons to fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade classes. Using supervisor ratings, he found .that the pupils of 
sfudtnt teachers who were rated more stimulating scored higher on 
achievement measures. In an experimenta! study. Mastin ( i07) manipu- 
lated teacher enlhusiasm by having twenty teachers present one lecture 
with enthusiasm and one lecture with indifference to iheir sixth and 
seventh grade classe^s. Class average achievement scores for the lessons 
taught with enthusiasm were higher for nineteen of the twenty classes. 

Research on animation and speech patterns also supports the effec- 
tiveness of teacher enthusiasm. Rosenshine (137) reports that Jersild {88} 



and Ehrensbcrgcr <46) experimentally manipulaJted teachers' hand ges- 
tures ami found «gntficanl retention levels Jdc the content that was 
accompanied by gestures, Gaugcr (58) found simUar results in an 
experiment with high school students. In an interesting study of spi^h 
inflection, McCoard (122) concluded that pitch and volume, and the 
variations in each, correlate with achievement. 

The one importam piece of research that reports a lack of relationship 
between enthusiasm and pupil gains is the study by Brophy and Evertson 
(23), Thh study is important because its results tendito contradict the 
assumption that teacher enthusiasm is essential to learning in young 
children, Brophy and Evertson recognize that their findings may be 
biased by characteristics of their teacher sample and the research 
methodology* but they also suggest 

. . . that an argument can be m^ that they {affect and enthusiasm] are 
less important with younger children than with older children; despite 
the acknowledged importance of adults relative to the peer^roup for 
younger children. For one thing, young children tend to accept without 
much questioning^or opposition the idea that they are supposed to go 
to school and 'ieam," and that the teacher's job is to teach them. . . . 
younger children tend to accept the school curriculum as given, so that 
enthusiasm and some of the other teacher characteristics that are 
important in generating interest in a subject area among older students 
are superfluous with younger ones^. Thus, it can be ^gued that affect, 
enthusiasm, and related teacher characteristics are less important with 
young children, particularly those in high SES schools, ihm they are 
with older children and adolescents. (23, p. 106) 

Teacher enthusiasm, thtn, is a significant correlate of pupil achieve- 
ment. Stimulating teaching effectively promotes student learning gains. 
Its presence is important for academic learning at all age levels, but 
especially for older adolescents. 

CLASSf^OOM REWARD STRUCTURES 

A topic that has received a considerable amount of attention in recent 
yeani is classroom reward structures, In large part, teaching styles and 
strategies determine the type of reward structure present in the class- 
room, Michaels identifies four basic structures that may be present as 
follows; 

1. individual reward contingencies, where performance is rewarded 
according to predetermined standards for each individual; 

2. group reward contingencies, where performance is rewarded ac- 
cording to predetermined standards for each group, and rewards arc 
distributed equally among group members; 

3. individual competition, where rewards are dependent upon the 
relative performance of other individuals: 

•? 1 



4. group compcUUcMi* whci^ group rewards arc dependent upon the 
telaiivc performance oi other jpwips. (114) 

Typically « individual competition or individual reward contiiyjencics has / 
been the predominate structure present in classrooms. Incrcasii^y, 
these structures have been criticized as being less effective than others in 
promoting academic learning. 

Which reward structure produces the greatest juipil achievement? The 
research evidence favors the use of individual competition. As examples, 
aifford (32) found that individual competition strucnires were more 
effective than individual reward contingencies in teaching digit-letter 
substitutions to fifth and sixth grade students. Mailer (105) found that 
individual competition produces greater mathematics achievement 
scores than docs group competition in fifth through eighth graders. These 
and other studies (67, 147, 585) indicate that individual competition 
structures result in greater pupil gains. This conclusion merits at least 
. two qualifications, however. The research of Miller and Hamblin (116) 
suggests that the effectiveness of a particular reward structure depends, 
in part, upon the structure of the learning task. In other words, if the task 
is an interdependent one, i.e., it could not be performed by an individual, 
group reward contingencies ^fe more positively related to achievement 
than competitive structures, 

A second qualification reflects the focus of this publication. Wc are 
concerned here only with academic achievement. Group process skills 
may be achieved more effectively through group reward structures, and 
in fact, this claim has been substantiated by investigators such as 
Coleman (33). Bronfenbrenner (26),' and Johnson and Johnson (91). 
Equally important; studies by Hamblin e't al. (67) and Edwards et al, (45) 
have shown that both academic and group process goals can be achieved 
when individual and group reward structures are used concurrently in the 
classroom. 

STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF 
CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

A final way of looking at the effects of different teaching styles on pupil 
learning is to consider studies on student perceptions of the classroom 
enviroitmem. Partial results from such studies have . been used in the 
preceding pages to document research findings, but additional results 
deserve brief attention. Moos and Moos (120) found that achievement 
was greater for classes that students rated high in involvement and 
affiliation. They also found greater achievement related to the extent tp 
which students pay attention and show interest and co ne to know and 



work with their peers, Andcn^on (5), Walbeof (173), and Walbcfg and 
Anderson (175) report a positive relationship between ccjgohivc learning 
and those classes students perceive as cohesive <the presence of peer 
friendships), satisfying (students enjoy their class work), environ- 
mentally rich (necessary tK>oks and materials are readily available), and 
difficult (students are constantly challenged). Conversely, these same 
researchers report negative rel^onships between achievement and 
those classes perceive as exhibiting student apathy, friction, cliquish- 
ness, and favoritism. Thus, the results suggest that teacWng styles and 
strategies which challenge students to do their bfest and which encourage 
group membership and cohesiveness will be particularly cffa:tive in 
promoting pupil achievement. 

, CONCLUDING COMMENT 

r ' 

In closing, it seefhs appropriate once again to caution the reader in 
interpreting Ihc information presented in thi^ publication. Teaching is a 
complex act, and effective teaching involves a multitude of variables. 
This fact, coupled with the limitations of our present research 
methodologies, hinders identification of precise cause-and-efTect rela- 
tionships. To date, an ovt^nvhelming amount of the research has been 
able to establish only correlational relationships between selected teach- 
ing styles and behaviors and pupil achievement. Establishing these 
relationships is an example of the contributions thai research can make 
to improving classroom teaching, but we must no! settle for these results 
alone. Additional research is urgently needed. In the interim period, the 
author hopes the information provided in the foregoing pages wilt assist 
teachers in identifying effective leaching strategies that can be used in 
classroom instruction. 
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